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by Lt. Dwight C. McLemore 


Michel Wittmann was born on 22 April 1914, near Vogetal in the Oberofalz farming country 
of Germany. As with many German youth, the lure of the military appealed to his nature, and on 30th 
October 19 34, he began his military career by joining the army, being assigned to the 10th Com¬ 
pany of Infantry Regiment 19, stationed in Freising. Wittmann served in the army until 30 Septem¬ 
ber 1936 and attained the rank of Gefreiter (or Private First Class). Shortly afterward, Wittmann 
became a candidate for membership in the Allgemeine-SS (or General SS) and he was assigned to 
the I. Sturm of the 92.Sfandarte (1st Company of the 92nd Regiment) in Ingolstadt. In 1 937, Witt¬ 
mann was sent to the SS school at Lichterfelde in Berlin, where he was incorporated into the mili¬ 
tary branch of the SS (the SS- Verfugungstruppe ) which was later to be known as the Waffen-SS. With 
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this transfer, Wittmann was assigned to the Leibstandarte SS "Adolf Hitler" . At this point, Witt- 
mann's career began to take the turn that would make him one of the most successful tank comman¬ 
ders of World War II. ; this is reflected by his own statement from official records, indicating that 
from September 1939, he was almost continuously in the front lines. 

His early military career in action saw Wittmann, as an SS-Unterscharfuhrer (or Ser¬ 
geant), serving in Poland and Franee, and then in Greece as a Sturmgeschutz (or Assault Gun) com¬ 
mander. There are no records of his scoring any tank victories while in these theaters. It was in 
the move into Russia with the Leibstandarte that Wittmann got his first experience in tank-versus- 
tank engagements. One incident occured when 18 Soviet tanks blocked the German advance. In spite 
of the limitations of the Sturmgeschutz , Wittmann maneuvered his vehicle against the enemy block¬ 
ade. Using the low hills and depressions that dotted the countryside, Wittmann succeeded in destroy¬ 
ing 6 of the 18 tanks. Shortly after this incident, Wittmann moved with his unit to Rostov, and on 
3 August 1941, a shower of splinters and fragments wounded him in the face and eye. Later, on 8 
October, he was again wounded in a similar manner, in the upper right thigh; minor injuries that 
speak graphically of the limited protection offered by the armor of the assault gun. Wittmann's 
action during the advance to Rostov, besides gaining him Wound Badges, earned him the Iron Cross 
both 1st and 2nd Class. With the rank of Sergeant, Wittmann was recommended and sent to the SS- 
Junkerschule (or Officer Cadet School) in Tolz for officer training; and, on 12 December 1942, he 
emerged from the school as an SS-Untersturmfuhrer (or Waffen-SS 2nd Lieutenant). 

Early 1943 saw Wittmann commanding one of the new Panzerkampfwagen VI. "Tiger I." 
heavy tanks, and using this advanced vehicle, he scored his most meaningful tank victories. The 
first battle of Bjelgorod gave mute testimony to the astonishing scores that Wittmann was to attain 
in tank-versus-tank combat; 30 T-34's and 28 anti-tank guns fell to Wittmann and his crew! (In the 
first day, he destroyed 8 T-34's and 7 enemy anti-aircraft guns!) On the main road to Kiev, near 
Brussilov, Wittmann fought his Tiger I. through a tank-trap, and destroyed 13 tanks and 7 anti-tank 
guns in the process. On the 6th of December, after destroying 3 T-34's, Wittmann drove through 
the enemy lines into the Soviet defender's rear supply area, and disrupted considerable movement 
to the front. The heavy, continuous tank fighting had, by this point, made Wittmann a true profes¬ 
sional to the degree of developing an uncanny sense for "smelling out" the potential situation ahead. 
This was evident on 9 January 1944, when Wittmann successfully deployed his three Tiger I.'s 
against Soviet tanks 
dug-in near Berdit- 
shev, and personally 
destroyed 6 of these 
vehicles. 

Largely due 
to the Soviet early 
errors of employing 
tanks in a piece-meal 
manner, and comple¬ 
mented with experien¬ 
ce, Wittmann's score 
of enemy vehicles 
mounted at a fantas¬ 
tic rate; photographs 
indicate that Witt¬ 
mann's crew kept 
track of their tank- 
kills, by painting 
white victory rings 
around the gun tube of 
their Tiger tank. Be¬ 
fore Wittmann was to 
leave the Russian 
front, his crew would 
repeat this common 

German practice by A. Tiger I. heavy tank of the 3. Kompanie of schwere SS-Panzer-Abte.lung 5Q1."LSSAH" (heavy SS 
painting 88 victory Tank Battalion 501) in Northern Frnace, prior *he Allied invasion in 1944. 
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A rear-view of another Tiger I. heavy tank of the 3. Kompanie of schwere SS-Panzer-Abteilung 
501- in Northern France in the Spring of 1944. Close observation will show the tactical marking 
of the 1. SS-Panzer-Korps "LSSAH" , the corps that Wittmann's battalion was assigned to. 


rings on one particular 
Tiger I. heavy tank. 

If Michel Witt¬ 
mann's phenomenal 
success canbe attribu¬ 
ted to any one factor, 
it must be the skill and 
close cooperation de¬ 
monstrated by his crew 
in working together. 
The turret traverse of 
the Tiger I. was rather 
slow, resulting in very 
little margin for error 
between the tank com¬ 
mander and his gunner 
when issueing a fire 
command and when en¬ 
gaging a target. With 
this in mind, much cre¬ 
dit must be given to the 
cool calculating Baltha- 
sar Woll, who was 
Wittmann's gunner dur¬ 
ing the engagements at 
Kharkov, Bjelgorod 

and Zhitomir, and during the early fighting in France after the Allied invasion of Normandy. Photo¬ 
graphic inconsistency and records appear to indicate that Woll was not assigned personally to Witt¬ 
mann's tank during the entire course of his career; the 
reasons for this have yet to be revealed, but it could be 
due to shifting of casualty personnel or to reassignment 
of personnel within the unit. 

Wittmann's 66th tank-kill gained him the Knight's 
Cross of the Iron Cross, on 13 January 1944, and his 
88th victory brought him the Oak Leaves for his Cross; 
these were awarded on 30 January. Apparently, there 
had been quite a delay in the approval of the award of the 
first decoration. At the time of these awards, Wittmann 
was serving as a Platoon Leader in the 1 3. Kompanie of 
SS-Panzer-Regiment I . "LSSAH". 

During this time frame, German writings give 
reference that even the Soviet forces were becoming 
aware of the astonsihing ability demonstrated by Witt¬ 
mann; further statements pose the thought that even 
special efforts were made by the Soviets to "knock-out" 

Wittmann's Tiger tank. Whether the Soviets had the 
time or the desire to mount special operations against 
one particular man is still in question; but this could 
have been possible, if only for propaganda purposes. 

Wittmann's abilities cannot be limited only to 
his skill in fighting his own tank. The leadership skill 
possessed by this officer is evidenced when, after his 
1 17th victory, he was promoted to SS-Obersturmfuhrer 
(or 1st Lieutenant) and given command of a company of 
Tige rs . It is interesting to note that many of Wittmann's Michel Wittmann, as an SS-Untersturmfiihrer and 
early kills seem to have occured as "targets - of-oppor- Tiger Commander in the 1 • SS-Panzer-Grenadier- 

tumty that presented themselves while he was deploying awardinK of the Ritterkreuz (Knight's Cross) on 13 
his Platoon in action. January 1944. 
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After his W9th tank-kill, and the end of the 1943-44 winter, Wittmann was assigned to the 
schwere SS-Panzer-Abteilung 501. (or 501st Heavy Tank Battalion) and he left the Russian front for 
the last time. This unit was the heavy tank battalion assigned to the I. SS-Panzer-Korps "LSSAH 11 , 
which was being formed from members of the "Leibstandarte SS Adolf Hitler" . 

Out of all the trials of combat, Wittmann found time to look to the more rewarding things 
in life; and on March 1st, 1944, he was married to Hildegard Burmester. 

With the war going against Germany, Wittmann was soon back at the front and deployed 
with his unit to oppose the Allied drive into France. 



Had Michel Wittmann not achieved fame prior to this time, then his actions on the morning 
of 13 June 1944 would have gained him an honored place in history. Prior to this fateful day, Witt¬ 
mann, in command of the 2. Kompanie of SS-Panzer-Abteilung 501. , began his movement from the 
Beauvais area towards the front lines. As his company approached the vicinity of Versailles on the 
8th of June 1944, they were hit by a fighter-bomber attack which, although it caused no losses, 
created much damage. As a result of this, on 12 June, Wittmann stopped his movement near 
Villers-Bocage, and he ordered technical service and overhaul for his company's vehicles. 

On 13 June, accompanied by his old gunner SS-Oberscharfuhrer Balthasar Woll, Wittmann 
set out on a personal reconnaissance of the area to the front of his company's position. Wittmann's 
Tiger tank moved in the direction of a hill tactically numbered Hill 213. 

Just as he was about to emerge from a small wooded area, Wittmann noticed British tanks 
and halftracks moving along the road towards 
Hill 213, which was just north of Villers- 
Bocage. After observing the movements of 
this evidently large British force, Wittmann 
came to the realization that what was taking 
place was a flanking movement to the rear of 
the already positioned Panzer-Lehr-Division . 

As he faced the spearhead of the advancing 
British 7th Armoured Division, consisting of 
the 22nd Armoured Brigade and units of the 
1st Rifle Brigade , Wittmann realized that, 
with the time not permitting a return, or a 
call for assistance, immediate action had to 
take place in order to avert a disaster for 
Panzer- Lehr-Division . The actions of the 
British units and the confining nature of the 
Bocage terrain soon revealed an advantage 
for Wittmann. The entire conduct of the Bri¬ 
tish movement seemed to be one of complete 
unconcern, and as Company A of the 1 st Rifle 
Brigade came to a complete halt, Wittmann 
sent his Tiger into action. As the lead British 
halftrack closed to approximately 80 yards, 

Wittmann issued his fire command, and sec¬ 
onds later, Woll scored a direct hit on the 
vehicle with the 88mm gun. As the halftrack 
burst into flames, Wittmann moved the Tiger 
onto the road and rushed head-on into the ap¬ 
proaching British column. 

Stopping, firing, and moving again, 

Wittmann and Woll cooly carved their way 
through the spearhead vehicles, leaving a jum¬ 
ble of flaming wreckage in their wake. Even 
as Wittmann began his attack, the British 
column began to close-up too much; as the 
Tiger drove its way past the jumble, Woll 
laced the vehicles with both machine gun and 
88mm fire. In his wake, Wittmann left dest¬ 
royed all of the halftracks and a dozen tanks 
of the Regimental Headquarters and the small 


SS-Obersturmfuhrer Michel Wittmann and SS-Oberscharfuhrer 
Balthasar Woll, with the crew of a Tiger I. in Northern France, 
1944. Due to the neat appearance of the personnel, it is believed 


that this was the occasion of the awarding of the "Swords' 
Wittmann's Knight's Cross, on 22 June 1944. 


for 
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Reconnaissance Troop of the 1 st Rifle Briga de 
flicted no major damage to the vehicle 
frontal armor plating, only shaking the driver 
victim. The lone German heavy tank seemed invincible. 

At this time, SS-Hauptsturmfuhrer (or Captain) Mobius 
arrived on Hill 213 with his tanks and the remainder of Wittmann 
fire and destroying the Reconnaissance Troop of the 8th Hus 


Those tanks that were able to 1 engage the Ti 
one Cromwell tank's 75mm shell bounced off the 
and seconds later, Woll's main gun claimed , 


commander of the 1. Kompanie, 
s company. After taking under 
sars , Mobius outflanked the remainder 
oi tne British lorceand drove with Wittmann into Villers-Bocage, destroying the Cromwells deploy¬ 
ed in the village. Together, Wittmann and Mobius' Tigers fought down the narrow streets of Villers- 
Bocage, engaging and destroying the anti-tank guns that were attempting to hold the town. 

During this action, Wittmann had the track blown-off his Tiger tank;from his immobile pos¬ 
ition he continued to direct his company and fight his tank. When enemy fire on his vehicle became 
intense, Wittmann ordered his crew to abandon the vehicle and return to the rear, while he remain¬ 
ed in the vehicle to direct the fighting of his company. Under Wittmann's directions, 138 tanks and 
132 anti-tank guns were destroyed. British writings indicate that Wittmann's individual attack on 
the spearhead elements on the morning of 13 June 1944 resulted in 25 armored vehicles being des¬ 
troyed. No matter what the inconsistencies of scores of the number of vehicles/destroyed on either 
side during this battle, the fact remains that Wittmann's action was the decisive factor in halting 
the flanking movement towards the rear of the Panzer-Lehr-Division . On 22 June 1944, Michel 
V. ittmann received the Swords for the Knight's Cross, no doubt as a result of the battle of Villers- 
Bocage. 

The final phases of the battle for France that concerned Michel Wittmann began to unfold 
on the afternoon of 7 August 1944, with Montgomery's movement of the II. Canadian Corps south of 
Caen to support the defensive operation of the American units in the Avranches-Mortain corridor. 
On the night of 7 August 1944, under the code name "Totalize", six wedges of Canadian armor and 
motorized infantry formations attacked west and east of the Caen-Falaise road. Coupled with this 


the villages they were occupying been cleared, than the buildings were all leveled in an Allied car¬ 
pet bombing attack. 

Wittmann deployed his Tigers near Cintheaux to give the infantry flank cover; repeatedly, 
while holding this position, his company repelled the attacks of the Canadian armoured force. All- 
in-all, 600 tanks broke against the German defensive fire in the Cintheaux area. With the force of 
the Canadian attack beginning to dwindle, command decisions were made, and on the morning of 8 
August 1944, 1,900 bombers and 1,800 fighters showered death and destruction on the six-mile 


area around Cintheaux. German records state that Wittmann was reported missing-in-action, on 8 
August 1944, after his unit withdrew to the Laison River with Gruppe Waldmuller . 

Information as to how Michel Wittmann met his death, though not specific, tends to indi¬ 
cate that his Tiger tank was caught in a village during the carpet bombing, and that Wittmann and 
crew perished with their vehicle. There is a photo of one of the Tigers of Wittmann's unit that is 
reputed to have been destroyed by allied bombs, and perhaps this might serve as a mute memorial 
to one of the most effective leaders of armor in the Second World War. Men like Guderian molded 
the sword for men like Michel Wittmann to use. 


Author's Note: 

It has not been the intent of this author to spread inaccuracies; yet due to the difficulty encountered in researching my 
subject, errors may exist. When I first began my study of Wittmann two years ago, I encountered a mystery that makes Michel 
Wittmann quite different from many of Germany's other war heroes. The fact is that, in my research, I have yet to locate a pub¬ 
lication devoted entirely to this "Ace-of-Aces" of the German Panzer Corps. This alone would not be unusual were it not for the 
fact that so very little is written about the man at all. Many of the answers to my inquiries had in their text the statement: "We 
have had many inquiries about Wittmann, however." Often as I organized my material for this article, I got the impres¬ 

sion that I was not dealing with all of the pertinent facts, also a few cross-checks revealed that some of the facts available were 
inconsistant and failed to agree. It is the desire of this author that in presenting what material I have thus gained, that I might 
reach someone who can help present the true picture of the events mentioned, or reveal the errors and contribute to a more ac¬ 
curate account of the life of one of World War II. 's most effective small-unit Armor Leaders. 
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FR 3 French Campaign anyone? This cute little H. 39 is just the thing to equip 
the 1940 French battalions in your wargaming army. When painted in the 
banded brown and green camouflage of the period, you can almost smell 
me garlic and the wine. At $1.95 for a platoon of five tanks, you can now 
afford to fight the Germans in style. And who knows.you might win! 

G 24 The miniature Russian Front is now receiving some very impressive re¬ 
inforcements, including batteries of the 105mm-armed Sturmhaubitze 42 
assault gun. This supurb weapon is the ideal tool to attack those Soviet 

fortifications. The cost.$2.20 for a 

battery of five guns. 

G25 In the micro-armor war-gamers 

! avc had iooperate sans supply columns. 

Now, tliia is a thing of the past, with 
GHQ’j J-1on Opel Blitz truck to haul the 
supplies for the Wehrmacht. Featuring 
a 3-piece casting with open cab, these 
are a real bargin for $2.45 per five. 
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Tamiya H 


U LUUULbLhUU UUUn by Norb Meyer 

Upon opening the box of the latest kit from Tamiya, my first impression was that the turret 
looked like it was too small. This later proved to be just an illusion, in view of the method of con¬ 
struction; the turret is assembled in three pieces, the turret sides and the top plate. Dimensionally, 
the turret of the kit is a little off in spots; an inch short here, a degree there , but fairly well on the 
money for the most part. There has been comment about the spaced armor on the gun mantlet being 
too narrow, and in checking "available" drawings, it would appear that the spaced armor is a scale 
foot short in width. We decided to check out this problem further, knowing that Tamiya can be wrong 
but in this case, it would appear that they are not necessarily so wrong! Careful examination of 
photographs indicates that there were two types of spaced armor, both the same in appearance but 
of different widths. This could be due to the fact that more than one factory produced the Panzer III. 
Rather than change, we decided to build the kit "as is", since it certainly looked all right! 

We decided that, since we already had the option of building either the "M" or the "N" ver¬ 
sion, we would build the "L" model! The difference between the "L" and the "M" was a simple con¬ 
version,and the "L" saw wider service than did the latter vehicles and offers more possibilities for 
paint schemes. Again, upon checking photographs, we found that there were differences in the Pan¬ 
zer III. which makes it difficult to distinguish the various models from one another. The final choice 
was to build an "L" chassis with an "M" turret (again working from a photo). To make things very 
confusing, there were also "M" chassis with "L" turrets! 

Working from the turret down seemed like a good method of construction, so after assem¬ 
bling the basics, we began to work on details. Tamiya gives you six smoke dischargers, three for 
eacr. side of the turret, and while they have small holes in them, they can be drilled-out (this was 

easier than trying to cap them so 
that they would be loaded). This 



proved to be a profitable task as 
the dischargers looked quite good 
once they were finished. We then 
moved on to the gun tube. The un¬ 
fortunate thing about guns in most 
kits is that it is almost impossible 
to "cast" them perfectly round 
without the usual seam line. We 
found that the usual X-Acto knife 
work left the barrel not looking OK 
so we chucked it! That is to say, 
we chucked it in our 1/4" drill and, 
working carefully with an emery- 
board, we turned it down to get rid 
of the casting hickey and the seam 
line. Last, but not least, we drill- 


. ed out the barrel. We then went on 

° l * ger a ^ d better things. It seemed like a good idea to hinge the turret side hatches; it wasn't' 

^ ° n ^ d °° rS arC 0ffSGt fr ° m each ° ther ’ makin § workable hinges almostlmposs- 
lble We did manage to hinge one side with some degree of success, but I feel that workable hinges 
on this model are really not worth the effort. The next thing on the agenda was to put the exhaust fan 
cover on the turret roof; in the instruction sheet this is part A14. You will find that the pin on the 
underside is too long; also that even if cut off and stuck on, it still does not look right. It seems that 

? ^ thG baSG ° f thC C ° Ver iS missin g! this can b e constructed from .010 styrene. Taking a 

drcle template and scriber, we cut out an 11/64-inch hole, and then using a regular office paper 
punch (hand variety), after centering the previously cut hole, we punched out a ring that will be the 
new base plate. After a little cleaning up, the plate was glued to the turret roof. Then the pin on A14 
was cut down and sanded at an angle to conform to the slope of the turret roof, prior to cementing it 
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down. Assembly of the few remaining pieces and 
the turret is complete. 

Now on to the hull top! First, carefully 
remove the molded tow cable from the rear deck; 
there is no point in poo-pooing this operation, it 
is a bear of a job. Some filling and later sanding 
may be necessary at this point. Later, I replac¬ 
ed the cable with some real-looking thin wire. I 
next converted the antenna so that it works! In¬ 
teresting enough, Tamiya recommends making 
the antenna from sprue! To make the antenna 
look more realistic, stretch the sprue carefully 
so that it tapers, but not too much or it will curl 
for you. Next, add a base to the bottom of the an¬ 
tenna, using small tubing such as Plastruct for 
this purpose. If part A49, the base that fits onto the hull side, is not glued to part A58, the pivot, the 
antenna will swivel up and down as if real. It will also fall out! We cemented the base onto the hull 
side and once it was dry, drilled through the base and hull side using a #71 drill. A piece of sprue 
this same size was then mounted into the pivot, drilling a hole in the center of the pivot for the 
sprue. Now, glue tha antenna to the pivot. When dry, the pivot and antenna can be inserted through 
the base and hull. Trim the sprue protruding through the hull and flare the end over with a heat sou¬ 
rce, so that the antenna mount is secure. The antenna is now done and the box (part A50) should be 
modified to receive the antenna properly. When this is done, we can move on to the engine air in¬ 
takes. They seem to be lacking something, and checking photographs, we found they needed screen¬ 
ing to be complete. Very fine brass screen is available from most Model Railroad Hobby Shops; cut 
the screen in rectangles 1/4" wide by 1-3/16" long (you will need two such rectangles). Now make 
framine from .010 styrene to fit on top of the screens;this should measure 9/32" wide and 1-17/64" 
long on the outside. Being very careful, cut out the inside so that you have a 1/32" wide frame; the 
frame and the screening can now be mounted on the intakes, using a liquid cement. 

The hull bottom is a bit less complicated, but just as much work. First, fill the hole in the 
rear of the tank where the hull top and bottom fit together (with a "snap"). The best method is to cut 
a piece of .010 styrene to exactly the same size as the hole and veeerry carefully, glueing it into 
place. This still allows the hull to "snap" together but you don't have a gaping hole in the hull. When 
Tamiya designed the tank to be motorized, there were some alterations made. In the forward part of 
the bottom hull where the drive sprockets fit, there is a piece (C6) which leaves quite a gap even 
when installed. The solution is to cut a strip of .015 plastruct sheet to the same width (D) as the 
slot (9/64" wide by 5/1 6" long); glue this in the slot and sand-off the excess at the top to conform to 
the hull slope. When these pieces have been glued in flush with the outside of the hull side and allow¬ 
ed to dry, cut two pieces of . 030 styrene 9/64" wide and 5/32" long (E) and round the upper end to 
conform to the plate on the hull side. Glue this in place. Next install a bolt (these can be found in 
Model Railroad Shops), 3/64" in width in the proper place (shown by the small circle in the drawing) 
to match the other bolts in the mounting plate. Two more additions are necessary for a good flush 
fit of the hull top and bottom. The first of these is the addition of a piece of .015 styrene to the top 
edge of the sides at the front of the hull. This strip (G) should be the same thickness as the hull 
side, namely 1/16". These strips should be bent carefully to 
conform to the angles of the hull and then glued in place. The 
length of these pieces should extend from the lower front plate 
to just beyond the hole for the first, or forward, return roller. 

The last addition is to cut a piece of .010 styrene and glue it to 
the top edge of the front hull plate (F). There are two square 
holes, one on each side of the tank hull, probably for the elec¬ 
tric motor mounts, which can be filled, or covered by the es¬ 
cape hatches. Since we chose to build the "L" version, which 
had these hatches, filling of the holes was not necessary. We 
would refer you to plans for the size and shape of these hatches. 

The hatches (A) can be made with "teeth" that interlock and the 
teeth of the hinge portion that fits on the hatch itself (B) should 
be bent slightly inboard to look real. We would recommend 
.010 styrene for the hatch itself (A),. 010 for that portion of 
the hinge on the hatch (B) and . 020 styrene for that portion of 
- Continued on Page 27 - 
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Escape Hatch (A) 


Instant Rivets (8) 
in Drilled Holes 


-Hatch Hinge (B) 
-Hull Hinge (C) 

Hull Escape Hatch (Left )- 
Full Size for / • 35th Scale 


Location of Front Filler (F) 

Hull Filler Plate (D) 

Sprocket Plate Filler (E) 
Side Filler (6) 



-Front Drive Sprocket 
Mounting Plate 



The 6. 10th Tank Destroyer Battalion was activated April 1 1, 1942 at Camp Barkeley, Texas. 
It was originally designated as a light towed battalion to be equipped with 37mm guns. Equipped with 
only three borrowed 37mm guns, the Battalion struggled with American unpreparedness and the Ar¬ 
my s rapid expansion all through 1942. Under its first C. O. , Lt. Col. Lovell, most of this time was 
spent in basic training and in trying to keep up with the rapid changes in personnel. The Tank Des¬ 
troyer tactics, which were used in training, stressed the offensive "Seek, Strike and Destroy" prin¬ 
ciple, whereby units of the Battalion would stalk and destroy enemy armor. 

By 1943, the 6l 0th was at Camp Bowie. Expansion of the Army had become so rapid that 
men were reporting to the battalion straight from civilian life. When the Tank Destroyer Center was 
opened, the 6 10th was the first unit to complete the Center's Basic Unit Training Course. 

In January 1943, the Battalion was equipped with M-3's; halftracks mounting a 75mm gun 
like those being used in Tunisia. In July, the M-3's were replaced by M-lOAl's. The new 3" gun of 
the M-10 was capable of taking on the late model Panzer IV. , then being faced in combat. After 

tT ^ hem u SelveS ^ the new vehicles, the Battalion reported for the Tennes see Maneuvers. 

The Hellcats --the Battalion's nickname--did well in these large scale maneuvers and won consid¬ 
erable praise. They were cocky now, and felt ready for combat. 

In an attempt to expand the size of the Tank Destroyer force for "D-Day", and to meet re- 
quests for towed AT guns as related in Part I. of this series (Volume 2, Number 9), it was decided 
to convert some of the tank destroyer units to towed status. The "Hellcats" were stunned to hear 
that they were among the chosen and had to give up the M-10's they were so proud of--especially Lt 
Col. Herold, the C. O. , who had written part of the self-propelled TD manual, TM-85. The gun 
compames were enlarged so that each new gun had a crew of 10; the extra men came from the 608th 
Tank Destroyer Battalion which was disbanded. The separate reconnaissance company was eltattT 

ated and replaced by reconnaissance platoons in the Head¬ 
quarters Company. The men turned to for a new round of 
training, which included increased emphasis on artillery 
tactics. 

Finally, in June 1944, the Battalion was ready and 
they sailed for the European Theater of Operations, hearing 
the announcement of D-Day while in the Atlantic. After a 
short stay in England, the Battalion was landed in Normandy 
on August 1st. 

. . , First, they were ordered to aid in stODnine thp 

hei'’ T e 80th T 6 ? r ’n, bUt U WaS ° Ver bef ° re * he " HeUcats " arrived. Next, they were assigned to 
Falai * Thf 1ri rY f DlV1S1 ° n “ closin * the sap between the British, and American Armies, at 

power i'n France WhH^ ma ” y * OUSa " dS ° £ £leein « Germans and complete the destruction of Nazi 
man bombLg a C tt'ck m ° Vlng th " Ugh AVranCheS - the M suffered Us first casualties in a Ger- 

. Whe ? thG , y . arrived * the Battalion immediately went into action; A Company suoolementpd 

teck continued*^ t’h ~ C ° mpany SUpp0r ‘ ed ‘he attack to link up, on August 18th. As the at¬ 

tack continued against heavy resistance, B Company was the first to defeat enemy armor destroy 

2 n "88's" e T^sVl 19th ' Bef ° re being k relieved “ the 21s ‘. C Company had destroyed 4 'tanks and 
coilLd of the Battauom 8 ^ ^ * the ^ ° £ ^ ^ Jeffery assumed 

The Battalion continued to support the 80th Infantry Di vision during the pursuit across 
, ra l C . e -- r ‘ bOU f 1 h | ‘ here Wa = " Sharp Clash at Chal °” a Sur Marne, during which A Company captured 
PP 7 trai "’ , m ° st ener « y was upended in "liberating" the French. By September the 
Americans were at the Moselle River and the Moth was assigned to support the riveHro^ings 

while Th C* M ° USSOn - But the eas y da V s w ere over. The U.S. Third Army had outrun its supplies 
while the Germans had had time to reform, calling it the "miracle in the West". P 
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As the 80th Infantry Division closed on the Moselle River, the "Hellcats" fired in support. 
The Battalion suffered their first heavy losses,when the infantry fell back during a German counter 
attack on 8 September. As was typical of towed Tank Destroyer units, A Company was unable to 
withdraw the guns when under fire, and they were forced to leave them behind. Several gun crews 
were captured; the equipment was soon recaptured however. The Moselle River was crossed on the 
12th and A and C Companies fought off a German counterattack the next day, destroying four Pan¬ 
zer IV. tanks in exchange for a gun section which was lost. 

More enemy counterattacks came on the 15th. Private First Class Lynch won the Battal¬ 
ion's first Distinguished Service Cross when part of A Company was forced to abandon it's guns and 
retreat across the river, while the rest were marooned on the top of Mousson hill. C Company des¬ 
troyed four enemy tanks, two with bazookas, and later that afternoon, the Battalion destroyed a tot¬ 
al of eight more. On the l6th, B Company was hit; they destroyed five enemy tanks for one gun dam¬ 
aged. By the 25th of September, the Moselle River bridgehead was secured, and A Company was 
rescued from the top of Mousson hill, where they had held out, being resupplied by air drops. 

On September 25th, the 6 10th Tank Destroyer Battalion was relieved, to be reconverted to 
a self-propelled gun unit. While serving as a towed gun unit, the 610th had destroyed 31 tanks, 5 
vehicles and 8 artillery pieces, while losing 6 towed guns, 5 halftracks and several "peeps". Six¬ 
teen men had been killed and 35 were wounded. It is significant that the Battalion had fired over 
1000 rounds of High Explosive, compared to only 245 rounds of Armor-Piercing-Capped Shot. 

The "Hellcats" moved back to Toul,where they 
became one of the first battalions of the U. S. Third 
Army t o be equipped with the new 90mm Gun Motor 
Carriage M-36. With this new vehicle, they could meet 
any German tank, and they would have the mobility to 
take full advantage of Tank Destroyer tactics. The 
Reconnaissance Company was reformed, and the gun 
crews were reduced to five men again. Since there was 
as yet no Table of Equipment for M-36 battalions, the 
6l0th had its choice of equipment. Some of the gun com¬ 
panies chose to retain their halftracks, while others 
switched to M-20 Armored Utility Vehicles for their 
reconnaissance sections. 

After a month of reconversion training, the 6l0th Tank Destroyer Battalion was assigned 
to reinforce some artillery battalions and to break in their new guns. Early in November, grousers 
were fitted to the tracks to improve maneuverability for the upcoming winter campaign. After pre¬ 
paring to support 26th and 30th Infantry Divisions , the Battalion was reassigned with typical Army 
logic to the 80th Infantry Division , for its attack on the Maginot Line. 

This attack started in late November without serious difficulty, because the fortifications 
faced the other way; the Germans used them as shelters and supply points, maintaining their main 
line between the French pillboxes. The Battalion's main job was to neutralize these pillboxes; this 
could usually be done with a few rounds. It was found that the 90mm gun could penetrate six-feet 
of reinforced concrete with steel rods. The Battalion's first M-36 was lost when spilled gasoline 
caught fire after the vehicle had bogged down in mud. 

Enemy resistance increased when A Company got to Farebersweiller in the no-man's land 
between the Sigfried Line and the French fortifications. Forced out twice by counterattacks, 3 Ger¬ 
man Panthers, one self-propelled gun and two anti-tank guns were destroyed before the town was 
secured. The 61 0th was then assigned to support the divisions of the U. S. XII. Corps. 

On December 10th, an M-36 Tank Destroyer of A Company destroyed a Panther at a range 
of 4,200 meters, earning the unit a write-up in the papers - where the Panther became two Pan¬ 
thers. As the attack progressed into the Sigfried Line, considerably more German armor was en¬ 
countered. By December 20th, A^and C Companies had each destroyed 6 tanks (including two Tigers 
apiece) while losing only one M-36 to enemy fire. 

While the "Hellcats" slogged along, the Germans suddenly attacked in the Ardennes. Hit- 
ler gambled that an attack in this quiet sector would be able to breakthrough and capture Antwerp, 
the main Allied supply point. Instead, the enemy assault broke against fierce Allied resistance - 
especially at St. Vith and Bastogne. The 6l0th Tank Destroyer Battalion was ordered north to re¬ 
join the 80thInfantry Division as a part of Patton's three-division counterattack to relieve beleager- 
ed Bastogne. The "Hellcats" showed their mobility when they moved 100 miles in only 24 hours. 
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— :.Trce righting north of Heiderscheid, A Company destroyed seven tanks, three halftrack 
z-.zles =nc cne anti-tank gun. The next day, C Company got three more tanks, but suffered 17 
: l f -i- r* By the end of the year,four more enemy tanks and two anti-tank guns were destroyed. 
— - T-rr—. = ns reacted strongly when the Sure River was crossed on January 7th, 1945. A Company 
isstrcved eight enemy tanks, two at ranges of less than 10 yards. Sergeant Delbert Lee won the 
I ftingoiahed Service Cross for destroying five tanks and then dismounting to subdue attacking in- 
before he was killed. The Second Platoon of A Company had only one operational tank destroy¬ 
er left when the fighting was over. The rest of January was 
spent aiding in the elimination of the southern part of the 
"bulge" penetration. Several vehicles were lost to mud and 
mines, while a Konigstiger was reported destroyed, but 
never confirmed. * 

February found the Battalion in Belgium, supporting 
the U.S. 4th Infantry Division in closing on the Rhine River. 
B Company was involved in a heavy infantry fire fight, when 
the Germans attacked during a relief operation. It was some 
M-/8 "Hellcat " time before they were repulsed and the confusion ended. At 

this time, enemy tanks were seldom engaged and only twel¬ 
ve were destroyed by the time that the Rhine River was reached by Allied troops. 

The "Hellcats" were assigned to the U. S. Seventh Army for the crossing of the Rhine. They 
crossed at Worms on March 29th, 1945. Following this, the 6l0th supported various divisions dur¬ 
ing the drive across Central Germany against sporadic enemy resistance. Increasing activity of the 
Luftwaffe was noted and finally, C Company downed a Fiesler Storch when it tried to make a rocket 
attack. Everyone seemed surprised when the enemy aircraft came down, even the Luftwaffe pilot. 

The last big battle was fought at Ellwangen, which was held by a Waffen-SS battalion. An 
"88" and numerous enemy vehicles were destroyed, while B Company destroyed the SS unit's last 
tank. The Danube River was crossed on April 25th, where Captain Tice won the battalion's third 
Distinguished Service Cross. 

VE Day found the "Hellcats" in the extreme southern tip of Germany. M-18 Tank Destroy¬ 
ers replaced their beloved M-36's (probably so that the M-36's could be shipped to the Pacific) and 
t * ie blOth Tank Destroyer Battalion settled down to occupation duties, and waited for eventual de¬ 
activation. During combat, the "Hellcats" had destroyed 96 enemy tanks, 42 artillery and anti-tank 
guns, 41 pillboxes and numerous vehicles. This was the second highest score in the Third Army, 
and included only those AFV's whose destruction was confirmed by investigation of the wrecks. In 
exchange, the Battalion had 36 men killed and 96 other casualties. Six towed guns and seven M-36's 
were lost to enemy action. 

This score indicated several things; mainly, the scarcity of German armor. The tank des¬ 
troyers of the 61 0th were able to destroy most of the enemy tanks that they engaged and their rec¬ 
ords indicate that German tanks were met only rarely and then usually in counterattack situations. 
The Battalion's score also indicated the superiority of self-propelled tank destroyers to towed guns, 
and was especially important as the 610 th was one of the very few battalions to use both of these 
weapons systems in combat. The "Hellcats" had lived up to the motto: Seek, Strike and Destroy! 


Author s Note : In the preceeding part of this series (in Vol. 3, Number 3), there were several er¬ 
rors. First of all, the data on the weights of the 76mm projectiles should indicate that the M-93 
HVAP projectile weighed only 9. 36 pounds, while the standard M-62 APC-T projectile weighed 15. 
44 pounds. In addition the example showing the graph computations was incorrect. A more correct 
example would be: 9" of armor plate at a 20 degree slope could be defeated at 1000 yards by the 
90mm gun mounted in the M-36 Tank Destroyer. 


Wargame Review; A Move and Fire Regime for Armor Miniatures (Continued f rom Page 26) 

maximum of 90 degrees, while hand powered turrets on heavy tanks are limited to 60 degrees. 
Turretless vehicles may traverse their weapons 10 degrees. 

SPOTTING RULE: For an alternate target to be fired on, it must be spotted in the vicinity of the orig¬ 
inal target, or at the point where the original target was seen. If your tank is "buttoned-up" you 
can only spot a target two-inches on either side of the original one. If you are "unbuttoned" with 
the tank commander exposed, then you can spot targets six-inches to either side of the original 
target. This applies to vehicles at the same ground level. Any target between your tank and its 
original target is acceptable; however a target beyond the original and within the spotting arc 
must physically be within six-inches of the original target before it can be seen. 




ARMOR G-2 

Current Data on the World's 
Armored Forces . 


by J. C. Johns 


WEST GERMANY & THE NETHERLANDS: Both the Dutch Army and the West German Bundes - 
wehr have placed orders for anti-aircraft tanks based on the Leopard tank chassis. The Dutch have 
ordered five pre-series vehicles (to be delivered in 1974), while the Germans have ordered twelve 
pre-series vehicles (to be delivered in 1973). These anti-aircraft weapons-systems are manufac¬ 
tured by the Swiss firm of Oerlikon-Contraves, and mount twin Oerlikon 35mm rapid-fire cannon. 
The Dutch and German versions differ in that they each use domestic-produced fire-control or 
radar equipment. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: The most widely exported 

Czechoslovak AFVs are the SKOT family of eight¬ 
wheeled armored personnel carriers. Within the 
Czech Army, this vehicle is designated as the OT-64. 

Early versions, the SKOT-1 and SKOT-2, mounted 
12.7mm machine guns with little protection for the 
gunner. The newer SKOT-2A (see illustration) is 
more heavily armed with a 14. 5mm machine gun in 
a central-positioned turret. This vehicle serves with 
the Polish forces of the Warsaw Pact, and has addi¬ 
tionally been exported to India (as reported last month) where it saw action during the recent East 
Pakistan conflict. 

INDIA: Second-line armored vehicles in the Indian Army include some British Centurions and U.S. 
made M-4 Shermans; also some French AMX-13's, probably used in the reconnaissance role. It 
appears that this equipment did not see action during the recent conflict in East Pakistan, and that 
Indian armor relies on Russian-supplied AFV's and associated equipment. 

CUBA: Soviet-manufactured 

JS-II. Heavy Tanks have been 
supplied in some quantity to 
Cuba, where they have been in 
service since 1963.It appears 
that many of these JS-II.'s 
are stationed outside Guantan¬ 
amo Bay, where the U. S. M. C. 
maintains an armored force. 
The JS-II. , although obsolete 
by most standards, mounts an 
extremely powerful 122mm 
gun and has good armor. 




Indian SKOT-2A Armored Personnel Carrier 
(ex- Czech) 


Comments and contributions are welcomed from readers interested in information about the Worlds 
armor. Send items and comments to "AFV-G2", Attention "Armor G-2 Section". 
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The Italian M-13/40 Medium Tank 
in North Africa. 

by William E. Platz 



Location of White Recognition 
Company Circle 
Marking 


Rust-Fed 

Camouflage 


Partial Side View- M-13/40 


In February 1942, the second of 
the Italian armored divisions arrived in 
North Africa. This was the 133, Divisione 
Corazzata 11 Littorio" , which previously 
had been involved in the campaign in the 
Balkans, and which now consisted of the 
three medium tank battalions of the 133. 
Reggimento carristi (the X., XI. , and XII. 
Battaglioni carri M) , the 3. Gruppo cora - 
zzato Lancieri di Novara (L.6/40 light 
tanks and AB41 armored cars), the 12. 
Reggimento Bersaglieri , and 133, Reggi- 
mento Artiglieria. Much of the division's 
equipment had been lost in transit across 
the Mediterranean (the troops had been 


flown over to avoid such casualties); and, as a result of these losses, elements of the division were 
assigned to other formations while the rest of the equipment was replaced from stockpiles. The XI. 
Battaglione was attached to the motorized "Trieste" Division and the X. Battaglione to the "Ariete" 
armored division, while these units were replaced by two battalions from the 3 1 .Reggimento carris- 
ti (the IV. and LI, Battaglioni ), with armored equipment 

In May, the "Littorio" was groupped with the "Ariete" and the "Trieste" Divisions into the 
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Front License Plate 


20th Motorized Corps ( XX. Corpo d'Armata ) and they took part in 
the Battle of Gazala and the capture of Tobruk. July saw the div¬ 
ision in fierce fighting with British armored units and New Zea¬ 
land infantry as it approached the last British defense line at El 
Alamein. Exhausted, the Axis forces were halted on 30 August 
1942, at the Battle of Alam el Haifa. 

The summer fighting had cost the Italians dearly, both in 
men and equipment. The M-13/40's were now being replaced by 
the newer M-14/41 medium tanks, the first of which arrived in 
July; however, men like Lt. Col. Zappala, commander of the LI. 

Battaglione , who was killed leading the battalion on 30 June, could never be replaced. 

One of the replacement vehicles is the subject of our article. It was a M-13/40 reworked 
to M-14/41 standards, and it was assigned to the 3rd Platoon of No. 2 Company, IV. Battaglione 
carri M of " Littorio ". The vehicle was issued during the summer of 1942 and it saw service at the 
Battle of El Alamein. Markings on the tank followed the usual Italian system with a few exceptions. 

On the sides of the turret, forward and slightly above the pistol ports, appeared the stan¬ 
dard Company Markings used on Italian armored vehicles. This was a medium blue rectangle 8-in- 
ches long and 5-inches high, which signified that the vehicle belonged to the No. 2 Company. This 
company marking was divided equally by three vertical white bands, each slightly over l/2-inchin 

width, which indicated that the vehicle was from the 3rd Platoon. 
The company marking was further surmounted by a 2-1 /2-inch high 
"1", marking it as the Platoon Leader's tank; this number appeared 
in a dark color, somewhat different from the usual custom. This 
same set of markings also appeared centered on the turret rear. 

On the rear of the tank hull appeared the regimental and bat¬ 
talion markings, and it is here that the standard Italian system has 
been altered (much to the consternation of the author). On the left 
side of the fighting compartment rear, the number "31" was painted 
in four-inch high white arabic numerals, to identify the regiment. At 
a corresponding location on the right side was the roman numeral 
"IV" to indicate the battalion. In ordinary circumstances, the regi¬ 
mental number would indicate a unit of the 31. Reggimento carrista; 


ITALIAN SAND-YELLOW 


10 parts Floquil RR83 Mud 
1 part Floquil M31 Yellow 
Floquil RR11 Reef¬ 
er White 


1 part 
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however, in actual fact, our tank was a part of the 1 33, Reggimento. The 
two battalions which had been earlier transferred to " Littorio " retained 
their original regimental markings. 

The M-13/40 medium tank was painted in the Italian 'Sand Yellow' 
color overall. This color was somewhat yellower than the "Sahara Gelb" 
used by the DAK (see the paint chip on the preceding page. Over this 
base paint was sprayed an irregular pattern of line-like splotches in a 
rust-red color. The result was an unusual camouflage pattern that was 
probably unique to the IV. Battaglione. 

All Italian military vehicles carried Number Plates to identify the 
vehicles as property of the Italian Army (or Air Force, or Navy). These plates also identified the 
branch of the armed forces as well as listed the vehicle's number. In our case, these Number 
Plates were carried on the front of the tank hull,and also on the hull rear, in the upper rear corner 
of the engine compartment back surface. The Number Plate on the front and rear carried the iden¬ 
tical information; in a single line for the front plate, and in two lines on the rear plate. In red let¬ 
ters appeared the abbreviation "Ro Eto" with the small letters higher than in normal print. This ab¬ 
breviation stood for Royal Army. The abbreviation was followed by a small insignia which identified 
the corps or branch of service; in our case, this was a small "flaming bomb" with crossed guns be¬ 
hind it, over a small armored vehicle on wheels. This also appeared in red. Next came the actual 
vehicle number: "3704" in black numbers, as shown 


R°E TD I WL, 


3704 

—Black 


T 


’ icense 
Plate 


in the license plate views on this and the preceding 
page. This plate was riveted to the tank's hull. 

Some Italian tanks of this time, including the 
subject of this article, carried white recognition 
markings to identify the vehicle to friendly aviation 
units. The marking on the M-13/40 took the form of 
a 26-inch diameter white circle (or spot) on the top of 
the turret, forward of the entry hatch. This marking 
did not appear on all M-l 3/40's. 

On October 25th, 1942, the Axis forces laun¬ 
ched their counterattack against the British armor, 
in an attempt to break through the Alamein defenses. 
The IV.Battaglione was positioned northwest of "Kid¬ 
ney Ridge", and in the afternoon, the battalion under 
the command of Lt.Col.Casamassima moved forward 
to engage the Shermans of the British 24th and 2nd 
Ar moured Brigades . The Italians advanced over the 
open ground, under a withering fire of 75mm armor¬ 
piercing shot. The commanding officer of the 133. 
Reggimento carristi was wounded early in the action, 
as was Casamassima. Captain Piccinini, the comm- 
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ander of No.3 Company took command of the IV. Batt¬ 
aglione , until he too was hit. His right arm was carried away by the same shell that destroyed his 
^ tank, and he died within a few hours. Captain Pino Campini now took 

j — 2j} Number command of the battalion, and he continued to press the attack. A 75mm 
J _ Sand-Yellow she11 smashed into one of the battalion's tanks; smoke, black and oily, 

1 / u/u; o poured from the engine compartment. Yet, the hatches remained closed, 
f I 1 and as flames erupted from the doomed M-14/41, it continued forward 

/ 4 Blue into t h e English lines. High-explosive shells were now falling on the bat- 

Mm J talion, with shrapnel clanging against the Italian tanks' armor plating. 

S 9 H M r" Captain Campini , exposed in his turret while directing his company, was 

mi gK IP . hit by a shell splinter in his head. Captain Mario Ronga , the commander 

■I Hi H I_ of No. 2 Company , was also killed, and when the battalion finally with- 

j ^ M "j drew, only two tanks of the original 41 answered the muster. The IV. 

\ & | Battaglione was now commanded by 2nd Lt. Marchegiani, and it mustered 

Compan y Markin g- 1st Tank . less than 50 men! 

3rd Platoon of 2nd Cnmnnni/ Tank No. 3704 was one of the survivors, and it was subsequently 


Compan y Markin g- 1st Tank. 
3rd Platoon of 2nd Com pany 


- Continued on Page 28 - 
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“Photo Epilog”- 


The Loader's Machine Gun Mount in late-production 
German Assacrlt Guns. 



In response to a reader’s request for photos of the Loader's machine gun mount of the Sturmgeschutz III. assault gun 
we are publishing two rather unusual views of this vehicle. The Stu. G. Ill, illustrated is in Banska Bystrica, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and it is a late-production vehicle with "zimmerit" and "Saukopf” gun mantlet. The remote-controlled gun 
mount on this vehicle is for a MG-34 machine gun, with a circular barrel-clamping system. 
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German Panzer Badges 

by Capt. Lee D. Mac Mahan 

The presentation of awards in the German Armed Forces has long 
been a recognized means to promote a greater effort in the military. The 
history of armored combat decorations in the German Armed Forces goes 
back to the First World War. 

PANZERTRUPPENABZE1CHEN (Tank Badge) - On July 21, 1921, 
a commerative medal was authorized for all qualified commanders and crew 
members of all armored vehicles that had served in World War I. The med¬ 
al, in the form of a badge as shown at the right, was to be of silver (white 
metal), and were serial numbered. Slightly less than 100 of these badges 
were awarded at this time. 

PANZERTRUPPENABZEICHEN PER LEGION CONDOR (Tank 
Badge of the Condor Legion) - In 1936, German Panzer units were again in 
the field. This time in Spain, fighting with General Franco's forces. Colonel 
von Thoma.a commander of the German Panzer forces of the Condor Legion 

serving in Spain, instituted an armored combat badge, which was grant¬ 
ed the status of an official award on July 10, 1939. The badge was in one 
class only, of silver (white metal), as shown at the left. Only a total of 
415 of these badges were awarded. 

PANZERKAMPFABZEICHEN PER DEUTSCHEN HEERES UND 
WAFFEN-SS (Tank Combat Badge of the German Army and Armed-SS) - 
On December 20, 1939, the Panzer Combat Badge was authorized for the 
German Army, at the same time as the authorization of the INFANTERIE 
STURMABZElCHEN (Infantry Assault Badge). The Panzer Badge was 
awarded for the participation in an engagement with the enemy on three 
different days. Originally, the badge was awarded only to Panzer crew 
members, and was in silver (white metal) as shown below on the right. 
On June 1, 1940, the crews of other armored fighting vehicles and mem¬ 
bers of Panzer-Grenadier- (Armored Infantry) Divisionen were authoriz¬ 
ed the same badge, only in Bronze. 

On June 22, 1943, a modification was introduced to the design of 
the Panzer badge, by which the numbers 2 5, 50, 75 and 100 were shown at 
the bottom of the award. These numbers indicated the engagements in which 
the recipient had participated. The design and color of the 25 and 50 engage¬ 
ment badge differed from the other two awards; the 25 and 50 type had a 
black tank inside a silver (white metal) wreath, with the eagle and swastika 
also in silver. The 75 and 100 type is larger and has a gilt overall finish. 

The badges used by the crews of other armored vehicles and armored Pan¬ 
zer-Grenadier personnel were still overall bronze finish for the 25 and 50 
types, while the 75 and 100 types have a bronze tank and a silver wreath, 
eagle and swastika. Very few of these badges were awarded. 

PANZERKAMPFABZEICHEN PER LUFTWAFFE (Tank Combat 
Badge of the German Air Force) - On November 
3, 1944, Hermann Goring, the Chief of the Luft¬ 
waffe, instituted a special Panzer Combat Badge 

for the Air Force personnel serving in Luftwaffe Panzer-Divisions. This 
new badge came in two classes, silver and black, corresponding to the 
silver and bronze badges of the Army. The silver badge was awarded to 
tank crews for participation in three actions against the enemy. The black 
badge was awarded to the crews of other armored vehicles, in a similar 
manner to that of the Army. The badge is illustrated at the left. 

On November 10, 1944, the addition of numbers 25, 50, 75 and 
100 at the bottom of the badge was authorized, to indicate the numbers of 
engagements. These numbered badges are slightly larger and the wreath 
is less oval than the regular Luftwaffe badge. They have a silver wreath 
and eagle, and a black tank for Panzer crews, while the second class of 
badge was solid black overall. 
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By March or April of 1943, it had become apparent to both high-ranking Italians and Ger¬ 
mans that the war in North Africa was coming to a close. Both axis partners were becoming appre¬ 
hensive as to where the next Allied assault was to take place. The Italian General Staff (or Comman¬ 
do Supremo ) was largely concerned with the defense of the islands of Sicily and Sardinia, as they 
felt that an assault on either of these islands would best benefit the enemy cause, and be a logical 
extension of the war in North Africa. The Germans, on the other hand, had become somewhat con¬ 
vinced that the next Allied effort would occur in the eastern Mediterranean (probably Greece). This 
was largely due to British subterfuge (in providing false information via the famous "Phantom 
Major") to distract and mislead the enemy. 

In addition to the above tactical considerations, the German Oberkommando der Wehrmacht 
(or OKW) was seriously concerned with the Italian Army's suspected inability to defend its home¬ 
land. Hitler had become convinced that the Italian soldier was poorly armed and equipped, had bad 
morale, and extremely poor leadership from the top down. He had convinced himself that German 
intervention was the only possible way to defend the "soft underbelly" of Europe. Opposing this con¬ 
cept of intervention was General Ambrosio, the anti-German Chief of the Commando Supremo . Am- 
brosio was seeking a method of withdrawing Italian units from German control, and he was also at¬ 
tempting to keep German "helping" divisions out of Italy. He had withdrawn the Italian Corps from 
Russia, and he was fighting to regain control over the Italian divisions occupying France and the 
Balkans. Unfortunately, Ambrosio was trying to regain Italian military prestige at a time when 
German military aid was seriously needed to prepare for the coming Allied invasion. 

On May 6th, 1943, Feldmarschall Kesselring offered Mussolini the services of three Ger¬ 
man divisions: one armored division (the 16, Panzer-Division ) to be moved to Italy (from France), 
one armored division ( Hermann Goring Panzer-Division ) to be reconstituted in Italy from units that 
had not been shipped to Tunisia, and a third division to be created from miscellaneous units that 
had also not been transported to North Africa. General Ambrosio, acting for Mussolini, accepted 
these divisions on 10 May. An additional division was soon to be created on Sardinia (by expanding 
a Brigade that was already stationed there). By May 22nd, the Germans and the Italians were 
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essentially in agreement as to the employment of these four divisions. 

Acting on orders from the OKW , numerous small units in Italy were ordered to move to 
Sicily, and there form a Panzer-Grenadier - Division, initially known as " Division Sizilien' . This 
division was ordered to be completely formed by June 1, 1943 and thoroughly trained by June 15th. 
Shortly after formation, " Division Sizilien" was renamed as the 1 5. Panzer-Grenadier-Division (to 
carry on the "tradition" of the famous 1 5. Panzer-Division of the D. A. K. which was destroyed in 
Tunisia). It was commanded by a very capable officer, Generalmajor Eberhard Rodt . Rodt was the 
holder of the Ritterkreuz (Knight's Cross of the Iron Cross)( won as an Oberstleutnant during the 
French Campaign in 1940) and he was a thoroughly competent tactician. He subdivided his command 
into three self-contained Kampfgruppen (or Battle Groups) so as to better defend the large island 
area. Each of these three Kampfgruppen was based on one of the three divi¬ 
sional ^anz£r-G^enadier-_Regi_menter_, as follows: 

Kampfgruppe Ens - Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 104. 

Kampfgruppe Fullriede - Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 129. 

Kampfgruppe Korner - Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 115, 

During almost all of the fighting in Sicily, Kampfgruppe Korner was 
lost to the 1 5. Pz. Gren. Division , as it was attached to the Hermann Goring 
Panzer -Division. Both Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 104. and 129. were iden¬ 
tical, being organized with the following units: 


A 

TACTICAL SYMBOL • 
15. Panzer-Grenadier- 
Division 


Stabs-Kompanie 
3 Grenadier-Bataillonen 

Inf ante rie-Geschutz-Kompanie 
Panzerjager-Kompanie (mot, Z) 


Headquarters Company 
3 Infantry Battalions 
Infantry Gun Company 
Anti-Tank Company (towed) 


Each of the Grenadier-Bataillonen h ad a Staff ( Stab) , three Panzer-Grenadier- companies, 
and a Heavy Weapons (or Schwere ) Company. The battalions were all motorized, even though not 
enough trucks were really available. The regimental Panzerjager-Kompanie had six medium (5cm) 
and six heavy (7. 5cm) guns; the Infante rie-Geschutz-Kompanie was equipped with six light (7. 5cm) 
and two heavy (15cm) towed infantry support howitzers. 

Each of the three Kampfgruppen was provided with artillery and engineer support. The div¬ 
isional Artillerie-Regiment 33. was subdivided so that an artillery battalion staff and at least two 
batteries of guns could be attached to each Battle Group for support. The Artillery Regiment was a 
rather strange ad-hoc mixture of units, with four battalions as follows: The I. Abteilung had only one 
battery of heavy 15cm howitzers; a second and third battery were to form as soon as practical. 
The II. Abteilung was .formerly Heeres-Artillerie-Abteilung 557. with three batteries of 1 0cm K.l 7 
cannons. The III. Abteilung was a mixed unit; the 1. Batterie was equipped with 15cm heavy howit¬ 
zers, the 2. Batterie was equipped with four 21cm heavy howitzers of French make, and the 3. Bat¬ 
terie had three 15cm French-made heavy howitzers. The IV.Abteilung was formerly the II, Abteilung 
of Artillerie-Regiment 53, with three batteries of light howitzers towed by the fully-tracked Raupen- 
schlepper Ost (or RSO) . 

There was a fourth Battle Group; Kampfgruppe 
Neapel , organized around the divisional "Fast" Battalion, 

Schnelle-Abteilung 15. This was also an ad-hoc mixed for¬ 
mation, replacing the usual reconnaissance and anti-tank 
battalions. The 1 5. Panzer-Grenadier-Division was the only 
such division in the Wehrmacht with a "Fast" Battalion; 
this was strictly an expedient formation made-up from 
available units. It had a Staff, one Panzer-Grenadier-Kom- 
panie (with one armored and two motorized platoons), one 
Panzerjager-Kompanie (towed) and one two-gun Artillerie- 
Batterie for fire support. This ad-hoc battalion was supple¬ 
mented by the attached armor of the division. Panzer-Abteilung 215. was a GHO-level battalion, 
brought into Sicily from Italy to give armor support to the entire island. It consisted of a normal 
Staff and Headquarters Company and three Tank Companies. The 1. and 2,Kompanie were equipped 
with a mixture of Panzer III, and Panzer IV. tanks; both units were attached to the 1 5. Pz.Gren. Div. 
The 3. Kompanie of the battalion was equipped with Panzer VI. Tiger tanks; this unit of 1 7 tanks was 
attached to Hermann Goring Panzer-Division . Later, when this tank battalion was assigned directly 
to the 1 5. Pz. Gren. Division, the 3. Kompanie was reformed with Panzer III. 1 s. 



Panzerkampfwagen M. of Panzer-Abt. 2/5. 


- Continued on Page 30 - 
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German Wehrmacht and Waffen-SS Heavy Tank Units 
Part II. by James Steuard 


In an effort to correct and expand on several statements made in Parti, of this article, in 
Part II., an effort will be made to trace the development of the Panzer-Funklenk (or Radio-Control¬ 
led Tank) units. A good deal of the information is hazy and ill-defined, and it is hoped that this brief 
article will spur reader research efforts on this unusual type of unit. 

Apparently, the first Panzer-Funklenk unit to be formed was a battalion numbered 300. 
In common with all of these units, Panzer-Funklenk-Abteilung 300. was equipped with Tiger I. heavy 
tanks and small B-IV. remote-controlled demolition vehicles ( Sd. Kfz, 301) manufactured by the 
Borgward firm. This unit was formed in the spring of 1943, and it saw combat on the northern sec¬ 
tor in the attack on Kursk ( Unternehmen Zitadel) in the summer of that year. The demolition vehic¬ 
les were launched into the Soviet minefields to clear lanes that the heavy tanks could then use. 

Following this first use of this type of unit, other such units were formed. Apparently, 
there were two types of Panzer-Funklenk units; the complete battalion, patterned after the first 
such unit, and the independent Panzer-Funklenk-Kompanie , which was organized as a completely 
self-sufficient unit. With one exception, all units of this general type were assigned unit numbers in 
the "300" range; while information is far from complete, the following units were identified by U.S. 
Army Order-of-Battle Intelligence in 1945: 

schwere-Panzer-Abteilung (FKL) 301. 
schwere-Panzer-Abteilung (FKL) 302. 
schwere-Panzer-Abteilung (FKL) 305. 

Panzer-Funklenk-Kompanie 311, 

Panzer-Funklenk-Kompanie 312. 

Panzer-Funklenk-Kompanie 313. 

Panzer-Funklenk-Kompanie 314. 

Panzer-Funklenk-Kompanie 315. 

Panzer-Funklenk-Kompanie 316. 

Panzer-Funklenk-Kompanie 317. 

Panzer-Funklenk-Kompanie 513. 

All of these units were further designated as " Heeres-Truppen" , or GHQ-level units that 
were attached to various Panzer formations, such as Armies or Corps, as required. One of these 
units, Panzer-Funklenk-Kompanie 311. , was attached to Panzer-Grenadier -Division "Grossdeutsch- 
land" for some period of time in 1944, where it functioned as a separate tank company under control 
of the Panzer -Regiment. (This Tiger-Kompanie was in addition to the III. Abteilung of this regiment 
which also had heavy Tiger tanks. ) 

Each of the Panzer-Funklenk-Abteilungen was organized with a Stab (Staff) and Stabs - Kom- 
panie , and three Panzer-Kompanien , each with 14 heavy Tiger tanks, and 36 of the small B-IV. veh¬ 
icles. Initially, each company had its own maintenance personnel; this policy was apparently alter¬ 
ed under_Gene_ral L _Guderian , s " frei-Gliederung " concept, wherein all maintenance and supply person¬ 
nel were merged into a Versorgungs-Kompanie under battalion control. This policy was changed in 
1944. The 36 remote-controlled B-IV. 1 s were divided in each company, so that 9 of these vehicles 
were assigned to each of the three tank platoons, as shown in the organization chart on the opposing 
page. The remaining 9 B -IV. 1 s were held in the maintenance section (either in the Versorgungs- 
Kompanie or in each company's maintenance section) as operational spares or replacements. 

The separate "independent" Panzer-Funklenk-Kompanien were organized in an identical 
manner to those of the three battalions; ie. with 14 heavy Tiger tanks and 36 B-IV, demolition tanks. 
They retained their own 36-man maintenance section, and a 37-man rear-echelon, which handled 
resupply and trains functions. These two sections had some 20 vehicles assigned to carry out their 
assigned operational duties. 

As a small note to the chart on the opposite page; apparently some units replaced the light 
car in each tank platoon (used as a section headquarters vehicle) with a light truck, which could bet¬ 
ter transport the section's personnel and equipment. The B-IV, tanks were not carried on transpor¬ 
ters, but operated under their own power in the event of a unit move. 

Little is known about operations of these Panzer-Funklenk units. Reader comments would 
be appreciated, and it is hoped that more accurate unit information can be gleaned from reader help. 
This article will be continued with Waffen-SS heavy tank units in Part III. 
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PANZER-FUNKLENK-KDMPAN/E 


of a Heeres-Panzer-Funklenk-Abteilung - Circa 1944 


HEADQUARTERS SECTION 



/ OFF Executive Officer 
/ NCO Gunner 
/ NCO Radioman 
/ EM Driver 
/ EM Loader 

^ 2 2 


/ NCO Supply Sgt I EM Driver 
/ NCO Armorer 
/ EM Driver 


/ OFF Company Commander 
/ NCO Gunner 
/ NCO Radioman 
/ EM Driver 
/ EM Loader 

2 __ 


/ EM Driver 


/ EM Driver 


/ NCO 1st Sgt. 
/ EM Clerk 
/ EW Driver 



FIRST PLATOON 



/ /V<39 7b/7* Commander 
/ MT0 Gunner 
/ M70 Radioman 
/ E/W Driver 
/ EA/ Loader 


/ OFF Platoon Leader 
/ /VC# Gunner 
/ /VC# Radioman 
/ EM Driver 



/ EM Driver 


/ E/1/ Driver / El/ Driver 


/ E/1/ Driver / EM Driver 


SECOND PLATOON 3 THIRD PLATOON - Identical to 1st.Platoon, except Platoon Leader 

of 3rd. Platoon is an NCO. 
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A Move and Fire Regime for 

Armor Miniatures - Fart I. 

by Lenard Lakofka 


The creation of rules .o simulate armor combat in a wargame is a most difficult proceedure. This 
following conception is the result of six months play-testing, and is the best method I've seen yet - though of 
course, I'm somewhat prejudiced. 

The basic tenant of this simulation is that "Tank Orders" must be written down prior to movement in 
each turn. The regime of possible orders is quite strict and must be followed precisely, or the entire simula¬ 
tion will be flawed. While the system appears quite complex, it is really only the process of getting acquainted 
with the various "Orders" that is necessary - and this is not really difficult. 

An alternating regime of movement is used so that, on different turns, alternate players may react to 
the enemy movement. There are several methods to achieve this. For example: 1) Player "A" moves Infantry, 
Player "B" moves all, then Player "A" moves his armor. On following turns they alternate. 2) Player on the 
left wing (of one side. . . Ed. ) moves all, all players on the opposing side move all, then the Player on the right 
wing moves all. 3) Roll two dice; player who has the higher "pip" value has the choice of MOVE or REACTION. 
On the next turn, add "1" to the loser's roll. If he loses again, add "2" on the next turn, etc. 


ORDERS FOR "SINGLE-SHOT" VEHICLES 

I. Fire and Move (FM) 

A. Write down your target prior to movement. This target may not be changed. 

B. If you move first (YMF), swing your turret, name your fire, and then move - subtracting one inch 

of movement for every shot fired. (This applies on every move, for every shot) 

C. If you move second (YMS),you may react instantaneously if your opponent moves the target vehicle 

that you have selected. You may turn your turret and fire at once, announcing your option to the 
umpire. 

II. Move, Fire and Move (MFM) 

A. Your target is selected and written down. If you can "see" it, it is a legal target; if it can be "seen" 

by another, radio-equipped, vehicle of your command, it is a legal target (assuming that you 
have an intact radio). But, you also have an alternate fire option. 

B. YMF Situation: You move, pause a second, turn your turret (see note on traverse limitations), and 

again pause a second. If, because of your movement, you spot some other vehicle, it shall be 
placed on the board. (If you are "buttoned-up" you can only spot a new target two-inches on eith¬ 
er side of the target you swung your turret to engage; if you are "unbuttoned", you can see tar¬ 
gets six-inches to either side of the original target. Now, you announce your target and fire. 
You may select your written target OR any new target spotted, subject to the limitation of the 
turret traverse of your vehicle. After firing, you continue to move. 

C. YMS Situation: If your "Target of Choice" leaves your field of fire because of your opponents move, 

you will be required to move your vehicle so as to obtain a shot at it - unless such a shot would 
be clearly impossible to obtain. You may fire at 1) your original "Target of Choice", 2) any new 
target spotted within the above limits of traverse as a result of your opponents movement, or 
3) any new target spotted from the point at which the original target disappeared from view. 

III. Move and Fire (MF) 

A. Versus a Visible Target, or at one previously spotted, as outlined above. 

1. Write down your target. 

2. YMF Situation: Move your vehicle, turn your turret. The umpire will place your opponent's 

tanks on the board as per the spotting rule AFTER your opponent moves. Then select 
your fire. If your "Target of Choice" has left your field of view,you may select an alter¬ 
nate target within the spotting area, at the point where the original target was seen or 
expected. You may move your turret up to its full rotation (if you haven't already) or 
back (up to a limit of 60 degrees) if, and only if, you could "see" your "Target of Choice" 
THROUGHOUT the movements of your tank AND his. 

3. YMS Situation: If you can see your "Target of Choice" when it is your turn to move,you mer¬ 

ely move, turn your turret and fire. If you know his location - via radio communications 
or having seen his vehicle during his move - you may move and fire, using the spotting 
rule for alternate targets if desired. 

B. Against a Target not Visible at the start of the turn, you may employ the Move and Scan Option. 

This will be covered in Part II. of this article, in next issue's Wargame Review. 

NOTES FOR PART I. 

TURRET TRAVERSE: Power operated turrets (e. g. that used on the M-4 Sherman) mav turn a maxi¬ 
mum of 120 degrees per turn. Hand-cranked turrets on light and medium tanks may traverse a 

- Continued on Page 14 - 
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Book Review: Armor Camouflage and Markings: North Africa 1940-1943 , by George R. 

Bradford (George Bradford, Preston, Ontario, Canada, $11.95) 

Review by James Steuard & William Platz 

This book represents the best of the recent books on the war in the North African desert , 
that took place in the early 1940's, and which has proven to be of great interest among students of 
military history and armor enthusiasts. Indeed, this book should prove to be one of the essential 
background books on armor operations in the desert, for it conveys a wealth of information through 
the medium of Mr. Bradford's excellent art work. The large number of colored views of vehicles 
are very graphic and they give an excellent overall view of colors and camouflage used on vehicles 
used in North Africa. Much of the material presented is unique, in that a new and fresh look is pro¬ 
vided to U.S. Armor operations in Tunisia, and the heretofore unknown tactical markings for the 
1st Armored Division are clearly illustrated. 

To give a total view, Armor Camouflage and Markings has a total of 96 pages, with 90 pho¬ 
tographs (not including one of the author), all in black and white, and 40 pages of colored illustra¬ 
tions. The book is very well bound and is printed on excellent paper (as it should be for this price). 
Many of the photographs have not been seen before and they certainly present a varied view of the 
armor that participated in the desert fighting. The book is organized in a partly chronological and 
partly national framework, with the initial material being devoted to the Italians and the closing 
material being devoted to the American armored equipment. In between are sandwiched the British 
and the Germans, roughly in that order. Overall organization, however, is not the strongpoint of 
this volume. There are no chapters, or even clearly defined text sections. There is a complete 
absence of a Table of Contents, or an Index, which would certainly be of value in hunting for mark¬ 
ings of a particular vehicle. Mr. Bradford has not listed his source material, nor has he provided 
us with a bibliography so that the reader could conduct some reading on his own. 

It is in the area of photographs, however, where one major complaint must be registered. 
While some of the photographs are very fresh and unusual, it is with deep regret that we comment 
on the amount of apparent retouching. It seems that some of the faint markings on the armor were 
amplified so that everyone could see them. In some cases, this results in a grotesque photo, to say 
the least. Examples in particular are on pages 22, 46, 47, 66, 82, and 85. To a definitive historian, 
tampering with photographs is to be avoided, and it is indeed too bad that these otherwise excellent 
photographs were apparently retouched. 

The most glaring of errors occur in connection with Mr. Bradford's "section" on British 
armor markings. Of the Unit Serial Numbers illustrated on page 20, all of those shown for the 7th 
Armoured Division are incorrect; and one of the 1st Armoured Division markings is also wrong. In 
addition, Armoured Car Regiments did not use a "green over white" Arm of Service marking in the 
desert during this period. To a great extent, these errors come from incorrect interpretation of 
photo data (in particular, a photo of an A9 from the 1st RTR). 

Armor Camouflage and Markings is well worth the money. Mr. Bradford can be excused 
for the occasional errors in text when one looks over the great wealth of color and accurate draw¬ 
ings of desert armored vehicles. If you have an interest in the campaign in North Africa during 
1940-1943, then by-all-means, purchase a copy of this book. It will become a most valuable part of 
your book collection, and it will be used time-and-time-again. 


Superdetailing the Tamiya Panzer III. (Continued from Page 11) 

the hinge (C) on the hull sides. For the rivets, try the Instant Rivet product to get rivet heads of identical size throughout. One 
final word; the extra, or spare track in the kit is abominal. I suggest you use the spare track from the Monogram Panzer IV. kit. 
The track is just the right width for use on the 1:35th scale Tamiya kit. The tools in the kit should be painted the appropriate col¬ 
ors and then glued-on as the very last step to assembly of the hull (which, by this time, should also be final painted) as you will 
want to cut off the mounting pins flush with the underside of the fenders for a much cleaner look. There you have it! With a lot of 
care and careful work, this latest release from Tamiya will make one of the best models to add to any armor model collection. 
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Book Review: Panzer III, in Action by Uwe Feist 

(Squadron/Signal Publications, Vancouver, B. C. , Canada , 1972) 

Review by Steve Cobb 

Panzer III, in Action is a must for the armor buff, be he modeler or 
photograph collector. Since text is almost non-existant, except to briefly ex¬ 
plain the photos, this book would be of little other value. Panzer III, covers 
all models of the tank and the Sturmgeschutz III, assault gun as well, in clear 
precise photos giving the reader nice close-up shots of the interior of the 
Sturmgeschutz and hybrids of the Panzer III. (such as command tanks and 
tank retrievers). The photos for the most part are ones published for the 
first time, at least I haven't seen them before. But, of course when covering 
a popular vehicle, it's hard not to use already published photos to cover the 
vehicle in an overall fashion. All captions are accurate and adequate. 

Signal publications have lately been subsidized by the Squadron Shop, 
and future books will appear under the designation "Squadron/Signal Publica¬ 
tions". Their newest release after the Panzer III, publication is a photo al¬ 
bum on the German Luftwaffe . There are plans for more armor books includ¬ 
ing some on softskins. More information is available from the Squadron Shop. 
23500 John R. , Hazel Park, MI 48030 


Color 'n Camouflage: The Italian M-13/40 (Continued from Page 19) 
emplaced in a hull down position. It had suffered damage to the running gear 
on the right side, and when the battalion was forced to withdraw, the tank 
was abandoned. IV. Battaglione carri M was absorbed into "Ariete" battle 
group, made up from the remnants of the seven Italian tank battalions that 
had fought at Alamein. This battle group withdrew slowly back across Cyren- 
aica with the survivors of the German Panzer-Armee-Afrika. 


Book Review: TM 30-506; Military Dictionary, German-English 

(Department of the Army, Washington, D. C. , 1964) 

During the past few years, the interest in German AFV's and their 
associated tactics and equipment has been growing at a rapid pace. For the 
serious enthusiast, there are numerous books on armor that are only avail¬ 
able in the German language, and the real difficulty comes when it's time to 
discover the contents of these books, since few of us have a good working 
knowledge of German. Well, at last, there's an available aid. 

TM 30-506 is purely a military dictionary. It is a saddle-bound, 
8-1/2" X 11" size booklet containing 80 pages. The contents are in standard 
dictionary format; ie. a German-English section preceeding an English-Ger¬ 
man section. While the dictionary is of modern origin undoubtedly published 
as an aid to U.S. troops in NATO.it is still of considerable value to the WWII. 
period historian. It feels a little strange to find atomic warfare terms in the 
dictionary, but there are many terms in pure-military German, common to 
the Wehrmacht , which are not found in my Cassell's German-English diction¬ 
ary, which has been my guide until now. 

For any serious student of the Wehrmacht , I feel that this booklet is 
a must! It is easy to use, and it contains an amazing amount of technical 
military German that will prove of use the first time that you look at one of 
the German armor books. TM 30-506 is available at a price of $2. 50 from 
INCO, P.O.Box 3111, Burbank, CA 91504, who provided our review copy. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: I'd like to offer my sincere thanks for your support on 

the Volume I. reprint. The " Best Articles and Illustrations from Volume I. 
of AFV-G2 " was completed at the end of January and copies were shipped to 
all purchasers and retailers who were interested in handling the publication. 
Believe-it-or-not, with the exception of about ten copies, we are completely 
sold-out already! If you cannot find a copy and wish one, please send us a 
self-addressed stamped envelope and we will send you the nearest retailer's 
address. Again, thanks for your support. 
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Product Review: The Airfix 1:76th Scale "Crusader" by Jim Steuard 

The latest kit from Airfix is already proving to be one of the most 
popular armor kits of the year, at least judging by sales ! Until this release, 
the Crusader was not available as a model, unless you were lucky enough to 
find one of the old Hawk 1:48th scale kits. The Airfix kit is up to their most 
recent improved standards, with really nice track and excellent detail. The 
kit provides extra parts to allow you to model any one of three variants of 
this justly famous "desert" tank, from the early Crusader I. with its small 
machine gun turret to the late desert Crusader III. with 6-pounder mounted 
in a different turret. The kit decals also take advantage of the "desert" in 
that they are for Crusader tanks of the 6th Armoured and 7th Armoured Divi¬ 
sions, with Unit Serial Numbers provided for the 6th Armoured. All-in-all 
this is an excellent kit with few faults. The fit of the side sand skirts could 
be much improvedas they do not fit properly .while the track does not assem¬ 
ble easily except by stapling the track ends together under the skirts. The 
tank really does look authentic, with the turret sliding hatch open and a tank 
commander poised, looking at the horizon. For those modelers who are not 
satisfied with the basic kit (this includes myself), suitable alterations are 
very easy to convert the model to a Crusader AA tank (per last month's draw¬ 
ing). Even when built "out-of-the-box" with no extra modeling touches, I 
think you'll find the kit lot's of fun to build and admire. 
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HISTORIAN'S NOTEBOOK: A Guide to Military Research. 

"Building a Box of Facts, or How to Tame a Wild Goose. ..." 

by William E. Platz 

Ever have the discouraging experience of trying to remember where 
you saw a specific juicy bit of information; and, after combing through all 
your books and notes, still not being able to find it? If you have, welcome to 
the club! There is nothing more frustrating. However, there is a solution to 
the problem. Whether you're collecting data on a specific vehicle, looking 
for markings for a model, or putting together an article or book for publica¬ 
tion, the answer can usually be found in a small metal box and a stack of 3" 

by 5" cards. Oh, 
this won't eliminate 
a 11 of the goose 
chases - I'm afraid 
the late night run to 
the local library 
and the frantic 
shuffling of pages 
will remain an oc¬ 
cupational hazard 
for the researcher 
forever; but,a good 
set of files will re¬ 
duce the number of 
geese to be chased. 

In setting up your "little black box", the first decision to make is 
what type of information you want to gather and use as a basis. Alphabetical 
files are simple to set up but hard to use, so look at the information you want 
to gather and arrange the files accordingly. A modeler might divide his file 
by vehicle types, corresponding to kits on the market; however, since I'm 
more interested in unit histories, our example is based on this approach. A 
separate file section or folder is set up for each unit. 

Whatever the basis of organization, your individual cards should 
have a number of items in common. First, each piece of information should 
be dated as closely as possible. Second, the source of the information should 
also be shown, as well as where the source can be found for further refer¬ 
ence (such as the public library, back issue of a magazine, or which of your 
friends that you borrowed the book from, etc. ). From there on, what you in¬ 
clude will depend on what you want to record. The example shown above is 
set up to provide data on armored units. These cards were printed in pads of 
100 each, and I have them distributed all over the house, wherever I'm like¬ 
ly to be reading. (I also stick a pad in my pocket when visiting the library, 
or attending bull sessions. ) The cost of a pad of these cards is about 50£ 
from the local printer (when ordered in large enough quantities) and this sys¬ 
tem should save you that much in library fines alone. 
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The Defense of Sicily by the 1 5. Panzer-Grenadier-Division - (Continued from Page 23) 


When " Division Sizilien" was in the process of forming. General Rodt scattered his Battle 
Groups over the island of Sicily to better support the Italian divisions in the event of an Allied land¬ 
ing. Kampfgruppe Ens (under command of Oberst Karl Ens) was stationed in the southwest part of 
Sicily, under direct control of the Italian Sixth Army . Kampfgruppe Fullriede (under command of 
Oberst Fritz Fullriede) was stationed in the southeast part of the island. Kampfgruppe Korner 
( Oberstleutnant Korner) was positioned near Enna, near the location of the Division Headquarters, 
as an unassigned reserve. Kampfgruppe Neapel was in the early stages of formation and does not 
appear on early Order-of-Battle charts of this time. 

The defense of Sicily at this time rested firmly in Italian hands. The coastal areas were 
defended (weakly) by Coastal Divisions"; there were five of these (the 202nd , 206th, 207th , 208th 
and 2 1 3th ) plus one Coastal Brigade (the 1 9th ). Inland, the Italian Sixth Army had four field divisions 
assigned to two Corps. The XII. Corps , in the west part of the island, controlled the 28th "Aosta" 
Division and the 26th "Assietta" Division ; the XVI. Corps , in the southeast part of Sicily, comman¬ 
ded the 4th "Livorno" Division and the 54th "Napoli" Division . In addition to these forces, the major 
coastal cities and harbors were defended by Port Defense Forces (largely naval personnel). All of 
these units were undersupplied and poorly equipped; the troops generally had little faith in either 
fascist Italy or their commanders. While Italian artillery was generally excellent, the infantry units 
were severely lacking in modern weapons and training. 

When Panzer-Division "Hermann Goring" was moved to Sicily (starting June 12-15), Ger¬ 
man unit dispositions were radically shifted. The new German division was adequately supplied with 
armor, unlike the 1 5. Pz.Gren. Division . It was therefore decided to concentrate the "Hermann Gor- 
ing Division" in the southeastern part of the island, where the major Allied effort was expected. 
Kampfgruppe Fullriede was moved to the vicinity of Caltanisetta (near the center of the island), in¬ 
corporating Kampfgruppe Neapel under its control. Kampfgruppe Korner was transferred to Catania 
and attached to " Hermann Goring" (as already mentioned) probably to increase the new division's 
infantry strength. At the end of June, therefore, the Germans were strategically ready, with Ger¬ 
man strength in the southeast and central parts of the island to meet the Allied threat. Feldmar- 
schall Kesselring, however, was worried about a possible Allied landing in the poorly defended 
western part of the island. And, on his insistance, further troop movements were to be made, with 
less than favorable results. (To be continued in the next issue) 











